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PENMANSHIP. 


THe acquisition of a neat and plain style of pénman- 
ship is so desirable that we feel it deserves, more attention 
than it now receives in most of our schools, It is true that 
some time, daily, is devoted to the exercise-of writing, but in 
too’many cases, there is no regard to system or science. The 
boys and girls spend a few minutes in writing, but make 
little orno improvement, because they have no definite idea 
of what is to be done. 

In order to teach penmanship successfully, the teacher must 

1. Cultivate a correct taste as regards thé formation of 
letters. 

2. Awaken a desire to improve in every effort that is made. 

With these two points secured, and with proper attention 
to the details of the exercise, improvement will be made daily. 

Asa good “hand writing,” is exceedingly desirable, we 
feel that teachers should take special pains to impart*it to all 
their pupils, so far as possible. Within a few months a 
very valuable work has been published in which the most 
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explicit directions and instructions are given. From this 
treatise," we give a chapter explanatory of tha foregoing 
cut. We believe a careful study of the following extract 
will be of great value to teachers : 


ELEMENTS AND PRINCIPLES. 


“ Words are represented in writing by a single letter, or 
by a combination of letters. Letters are complex ; they can 
be resolved into forms common to several of: them ; thus the 
form repeated in w is found also in ¢ and w; or, they are 
expressed by one such form as j, found in g andy. In some 
there are parts not found in any other. 

These forms also may be analyzed. On examination, 
they are found to be combinations of simpler forms suscep- 
tible of definition. 

We find then, that there are two stages in our analysis ; 
the first resolving the letters into forms common to several, 
and discerning the forms peculiar to the individual; the 
second stage separating these forms into still simpler ones, 
common to several. and from the combination of which they 
result, or instance, take the written letter nm. We notice 
that the two parts are uflike, that the first form is found in 
m, and that the Jast form is found in n, p,h, &c. This is 
the first step of our analysis ; we have distinguished two com- 
mon forms. We now pass to the examination of these forms 
themselves. They are evidently compound. The first be- 
gins with a line gently curving to the right; next comes a 
comparatively sharp curve or turn; and thirdly, a straight 
line: while the second form begins with a curve, turn, and 
straight line like the former; but the straight line terminates 
in acurve the reverse of the previous one; and this is car- 
ried up in a curve the reverse of that with which the form 
commences. 

Two questions here naturally arise. First, how shall we 
name the results of these two stages of analysis, so as to dis- 
tinguish them? Secondly, are the results of our last analysis 
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referable to any standard forms by which we can correct 
them in practice ? 

Frst, then, as to the naming. We prefer the terms Ele- 
ments and Principles. They have been objected to, but 
without any sufficient reason. The words are, in fact, sy- 
nonymous. Element is the name given to that substance 
which chemical analysis can no longer resolve. A principle, 
as the derivation of the word shows, is the beginning, that 
which is first taken in anything. Hence it seems quite cor- 
rect to name the different parts of the letters which are com- 
mon, Principles, and the different common parts of the princi- 
ples, Elements. Thus we arrive at the general rule,—Letters 
consist of principles, and principles consist of elements ; or, 
the union of elements forms principles, the connection of 
principles forms letters. This is stated generally, for we 
sometimes find a single principle with the addition of an 
element, and perhaps some peculiar mark, constituting a 
letter. 

In answer to the second question we reply, The elements 
which are used in union with one another to form the prin- 
ciples,’and in connection with the principles to form the let- 
ters, are the straight line and four forms derived from an 
eliptical oval, whose breadth is half itslength. There are 
a few exceptional forms, such as the dot to the, the horizon- 
tal line crossing the ¢, the dot to the b, v, w, r, and s, the cross 
of the f, and the lower loops of fand z. Since these are 
either not found in the straight line and oval, or are used in 
individual letters, it is more simple to treat them as excep- 
tional, without classing them among the elements or princi- 
ples. 

In the Elements, Plate I, 1 is the straight line. 

The following divisions of the Oval are to be made, in 
order to obtain the other elements. (See elements, Plate 
I.) Draw the long diameter of the oval. Cut off two por- 
tions of the oval, each one fourth its length, by straight lines 
at right angles to the diameter. We have then the four 
remaining elements as numbered in the figure. 
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Remarx.—These elements, thus derived from the oval, are 
the absolute or ideal standard. They are used in the o, and 
in parts of the oval letters, a,c, e, without change. Their most 
common form, however, is a modified one, for purposes of 
combination. In examining Principles 1 and 2, the straight 
line and connecting lines are found to be three fourths of the 
vertical height; the curve of the turn, one fourth. Again, 
we observe that the left side of Element 2, and the right side 
of Element 5, in the oval, besides being thus shortened, are 
modified to combine with the straight lines; and that their 
right and left sides respectively in the oval, besides being 
lengthened, are modified to suit the increased slope of the 
connecting lines. Since this occurs in no less than twenty 
letters and upwards of thirty times, we present Elements 2 
and 5 in this modified form. Elements 3 and 4 are common- 
ly used for connecting lines ; their most common modifica- 
tion is in change of slope. 


We have been induced to give this elaborate derivation 
of these two elements from the oval, because we believe that 
the oval turn in writing imparts the highest character of 
beauty, is less susceptible of perversion than any other, and 
is therefore destined to endure when the angular turn and 
all modifications of it, however skillfully disguised or loudly 
pretentious, shall have had their day. Our system alone 
preserves this beautiful turn. We base its claims to con- 
sideration on the fact. ‘The analysis now generally given by 
others is, that the i, for instance, is formed by two lines, the 
straight line and the right curve ; the turn —when they con- 
descend to mention it, which is not always the case — which 
results, may be seen in angular turns, Plate I. In rapid 
writing, this almost invariably degenerates into an angular 
and consequently illegible style. 

The elements, then are, as follows (see elements, Plate I. :) 

Element 1. The straight line, written by a downward 
movement, having the main slope of the writing, except in 
the z, where it has the slope of the connecting lines, and ¢, 
where it is horizontal. 
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Element 2. The lower curve modified as described used 
for lower turns. 

Element 3. The right curve, and 

Element 4. Thejleft curve, used for connecting lines, sides 
of loops, &c. 

Element 5. The upper curve, modified as described, used 
for upper turns. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPLES. 


From these five elements six principles are formed. 
The slope we have adopted is, for the main lines, 50° from 
the base line; for connecting lines, 35° from the base line. 


Nore—E. is used for Element, P. for Principle, c. 1. for 
connecting line, and m. for modified. 


P1=E.1+£5.2+E.3¢.1 
This principle (Fig..1, Principles, Plate I.) is formed from 
the straight line, the lower curve, and the right curve as con- 
necting lines. It occurs in nine letters, ¢, wu, w, a,r, t, d,l, b. 
Remark.—E. 1 is three fourths the length of the prineiple, 
and has the main slope. KE. 2 is one fourth. E. 3 is carried 
to the level of the first stroke, and has thee. |. slope. It oceu- 
pies three fourths. The height of the principle is one space. 


This analysis gives all the elements of the principles. By 
some modern theorists, and with no slight assumption of 
superiority, it has been resolved into a straight line and 
the right curve, without any mention of a turn; but the 
insufficiency of this will be seen at once by a glance at the 
angularturn. An angle, instead of a curve, must be the 
necessary result of a junction of the line and curve. 

P.2= E.4,¢.1.+ E.5+E1. 

This principle, Fig. 2, is formed from the left curve as 
connecting line, the upper curve, and the straight line. Its 
height is one space. It will be observed that P. 2 is P. 1 
inverted; it is often called the inverted form of the first. 
The principle occurs in three letters, m, m, z. 

The remarks made on P. 1 are applicable here; their repe- 
tition is therefore unnecessary. 
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P,.3= P.2+P.1 
=4,c.1+EBH5+ E1+E2+ E.3c.l. 

This principle, Fig. 3, is formed from the left curve three 
fourths, as c. |., the upper curve one fourth, the straight line 
one half, the lower curve one fourth, and the right curve 
three fourths,as c.]. Observe that the first c. 1. begins from 
the base line, and the second c. 1. is carried to the top of the 
space. Its height is one space. It occurs in nine letters, 
N, M, V, W, X, p, h, k, y. 

This principle may be resolved into the second and first, 
omitting part ofthe straight lines of each, so as to keep it of 
the same size as each of the others. 

P. 4 = oval modified. 

This principle, Fig. 4, is formed by a modification of the 
oval. It is begun far enough over at the top to enable the right 
curve, changed from the middle of the space to a straight 
line, to meet it. It is the oval with a pointed nose projecting 
to the right at the top. It occurs in a, d, g, g. 

Remark.—The top of this principle is horizontal. The 
slope is not changed, though it appears to be, owing to the 
angular projection. The oval receives this modification as 
the most convenient and elegant method of adapting it to 
combine with a straight line. If the oval on the main slope 
was used, it would be necessary to carry the pen over and 
return upwards on a hair line, a very inconvenient operation, 
or leave the letter open at the top. If the oval is written 
with increased slope, it has to be flattened on the right side, 
and the harmony of the writing is in both respects injuriously 
affected. ; . 

P.5 = E.3c.1.+ E. 3, m. + E. 5, m. +E. 4, m. E. 1. 

This principle (Fig. 5) is four times the height of the 
principles already analyzed. (See Scale of Length.) It be- 
gins with E. 3, as connecting line at the slope of 35°, to one 
third the height, which is then modified in slope so as to form 
a similar curve with E. 4, on the other side of an imaginary 
straight line drawn on the main slope. The turn at the top 
is E. 5, modified to combine with the two curves. ‘The 
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broadest part of the loop thus made is at one fourth from the 
top of the letter; its width is half a space. In practice this 
will be found to equal the width of the o. This. principle 
ends with E.1. As this is one fourth the height, and the 
loop occupies two thirds the height, there is room in the in- 
terval fora slight bend to join E.4 and E 1. Compare the 
two representations of this principle in Fig. 5, and the Scale 
of Lengths. It occurs in six letters, h, i, 1, b, f, and | ong s. 


P.6=>E1+E.3m.4+ E.2m+E.4m.4+ E4,¢.1 
This principle, Fig. 6, is P 5, inverted. The remarks on 


P. 5 apply equally here, and need not therefore be repeated. 
This principle is found in five letters 7. g, y, z, and long s.” 





For the Common School Journal. 
SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


One of the most efficient means for elevating and improv- 
ing the condition of our schools is an efficient and thorough 
supervision. The plan now in operation in our State, though 
not perfect in all its details, is doing very much toward rais- 
ing the standard of our schools. We think that time has 
shown that the state acted wisely when it placed the super- 
vision of the schools in the hands of the towns instead of 
school societies. In many of the towns the acting visitors 
are doing a good work for the cause of popular education. 
They are laboring earnestly to make our schools “ good 
enough for the best and cheap enough for the poorest,” and 
the result of their labors is seen in the improved condition 
of the schools and the awakened interest manifested in the 
communities where they serve. They consider their office 
as something more than a mere form. To them school su- 
pervision means earnest work. They labor to diffuse cor- 
rect knowledge on the various topics connected with .the 
welfare and improvement of the schools. Society owes much 
to such men, and it would be well if every town could be 
blest with the labors of men equally earnest. But such is 
not the case. In some towns no real supervision exists. 
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The forms are complied with but the spirit is wanting. 
A dull monotony takes the place of life, energy, and activity. 
The schools as a consequence are very likely to be dull, spir- 
itless affairs, contrasting strongly with those of other towns 
where the true spirit is manifested in everything that per- 
tains to the supervision of the schools. 

It is the duty of the board of examination to see that no 
incompetent person is placed in the responsible position of a 
teacher. This is of primary importance, for if we do not have 
the right teacher in the right place, but little can be accom- 
plished. Supervjsion to be effectual should bring into pub- 
lic notice those teachers that prove themselves qualified, 
active and energetic. In this way the public may be made 
acquainted with the best teachers, and their services can be 
secured by those who are willing and anxious to employ 
good teachers. In this way the teacher’s profession might 
be cleared of its chaff, and the wheat only remain. Much 
more attention ought to be paid to this point in the various 
town reports. If these reports could be printed and circu- 
lated, a lasting benefit might be conferred upon the cause of 
education in the state. Let these reports be made faithfully 
and impartially, and circulated for the benefit of all. Another 
noticeable feature of a thorough supervision, is the interest 
it awakens in favor of suitable school-houses. In many 
towns in our state are to be found good school-houses that 
are monuments of the energy and perseverance of the school 
visitors. The school visitors in their visits to the various 
schools, in their reports, and in the public meetings they may 
hold, have an opportunity to diffuse much useful knowledge 
in regard to school-houses and various other topics connected 
with education. The earnestness they manifest in this is a 
proof of the deep interest they take in the welfare of the 
rising generation. The zeal, energy and wise counsel of 
those whose business it is to superintend the public schools, 
often does much to aid and encourage the faithful teacher in 
his hours of greatest trial. The writer has at times been 
greatly assisted in this way, while at other times and in other 
places, he has felt its need. Such has been the experience 
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of many. Another feature of a thorough supervision is the 
making of proper rules and regulations for the government, 
discipline and stndies‘of the school. Too much care can 
not be bestowed upon this point. The success of the school 
depends to a great extent upon judicious regulations. This 
matter is left with the board of visitors and it should receive 
their earnest, thoughtful consideration. It is, however, fre- 
quently left untouched, and as a consequence, no general 
plan of classification, arrangement and instruction exists. 
This is to be regretted, as much more can be accomplished 
when there is a general system than where everything is 
left to the will‘of the teachers or the caprice of parents. One 
marked error exists particularly in our mixed schools. Too 
many classes are made, and as a consequence much valua- 
ble time is wasted. This the visitors can remedy, and it 
should receive prompt attention. | 

In view of all the benefits to be derived from a thorough 
supervision, the friends of education should see that men 
whose rule of action is progress, and whose motto is work, 
should be placed on the board of education. It is not the 
place for men who believe that no improvement can be or 
need be made in ourschools. The person who believes a 
thing should always remain unchanged, because it once ex- 
isted, is not a wise counsellor for the present age and crisis. . 
We want no fossilmen. They may do for curiosities, or 
they may serve a purpose as relics of the past; but so far 
as the great objects of life and education are concerned, they 
are dead weights that men of progress have to drag after 
them. Give us “men of thought and men of action,” men 
that will “be up and doing,” and improvement will be the 
watchword of the community where they serve. In no other 
way can we carry forward the good work so well begun by 
our fathers. 


A Tracuer. 


CanTersury, Sept. 15, 1863. 
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HOW TO INTEREST PUPILS IN THEIR STUDIES. 


Tue studies of the school must form the grand centre of 
interest to all concerned, and it is useless to attempt to inter- 
est pupils in anything else than the appropriate work of the 
school. It is all very well that occasional exercises of a live- 
ly character are introduced, and made attractive ; for they 
serve to refresh the mind by way of variety. But from the 
moment when a teacher first enters a school, the idea should 
prevail among the pupils, that work—school work—is the 
order of the day. This will relieve the teacher from the cor- 
rection of much incipient mischief, for the youthful mind is 
active and needs employment; it is impatient of restraint 
when it has nothing to do, and the surplus of youthful spirits 
will best be washed off by immediate and constant occupa- 
tion. It is a mistaken policy to wait and see to what extent 
pupils will apply themselves voluntarily, in order to ascertain 
who must be made to study and who will do it without 
urging. But the teacher should not attempt to drive his pu- 
pils to study. He should rather lead them. If he sets him- 
self immediately to work, and interests himself personally in 
their duties, there will be very few pupils who will not fol- 
. low him with alacrity. There are innumerable opportuni- 
ties daily for the teacher to manifest his interest in his pu 
pils, and to perform ‘various offices of kindness that will 
attach them to him by ties they will be unwilling to sever 
by any faltering in zeal, or dereliction in duty, on their part. 
Such a course establishes, on the part of the teacher, a kind 
of magnetic influence over the school, which affects even 
drones and refractory spirits. 

After the school has become so engaged that it “ swarms 
with work like a bee-hive,” the continuance of such a spirit 
will depend very much upon the ability of the teacher. He 
must, by his own tact and ingenuity, so govern, without ap- 
parent effort, that nothing shall intrude to disturb the har- 
mony of the school, nor to divert the pupils from their chief 
interest. He must give assistance judiciously when needed; 
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encourage the timid, and have patience with the slow and 
dull; and he must, by his own enthusiasm, throw a charm 
around the recitation that will make it so attractive to the 
, pupils, that they shall not only be willing, but anxious to 
participate in its duties, _ 

The teacher who makes the personal acquaintance of his 
pupils and their parents at their homes, will, in most cases, 
secure the codperation of both in favor of all that pertains to 
the best interests of the school. When children see that their 
teachers seeks them out in a friendly way at their firesides, 
and that such a course is pleasing to their parents, there is in 
their young breasts a spontaneous desire to reciprocate the 
kindness by acting well their part in school. 

It is a moral wrong to flatter pupils, and to attempt to 
gain their good will by undue praise ; but it is allowable, and 
often highly serviceable, to bestow judicious commendation 
for well doing. It gives a healthy assurance to all; and 
especially encourages those who learn with difficulty, work- 
ing hard for small progress, and who are quite apt to under- 
estimate and be dissatisfied with their results. It is therefore 
a good policy to keep a school record, and make out regu- 
larly judicious reports, in which a fair credit shall be given 
for all that is praiseworthy. Adopt a system that shall give 
credit not only for results, but for well directed efforts; for 
industry as well as for scholarship and deportment. This 
will give the pupil of slow powers, but of industrious habits, 
a chance to stand by the side of the brilliant intellect which 
is unfortunately associated with indolence and want of appli- 
cation. From considerable experience, we are thoroughly 
convinced that a good system of reporting, prudently and 
fairly used, is a valuable auxiliary to the teacher in inter- 
esting pupils in their studies—Mass. Teacher. 





STUDY THE CHARACTER OF YOUR PUPILS. 


Tue successful disciplinarian needs to be a thorough stu- 
dent in human nature. An ability to read the peculiarities 
of his pupils, will show him that, as they are widely different 
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in their character, temperament, and degrees of cultivation, 
so must his methods of dealing with those pupils be as dif- 
ferent, and specially adapted to the circumstances of each 
particular case. The pupil who is dull of comprehension, 
diffident, and for that reason often falls short in the perform- 
ance of duty, needs not so much to be driven nor urged, 
as to be encouraged, allured and to be borne with in pa- 
tience ; while the brilliant, though hot tempered, and in- 
solent youth, who flies into a passion at the least ex- 
citing cause, and breaks over all rules and sense of pro- 
priety, will require to be met with the utmost decision, 
coolness, and unimpassioned reasoning. The boy of low, 
vulgar tastes and tendencies, and the shameless girl, must be 
kindly and plainly shown their great mistake, in their esti- 
mation of what is worthy and what is not; and must be 
led in the better way by judicious counsels and lofty motives. 
The malicious and unprincipled must be disarmed by the 
teacher’s own magnanimity and integrity, and the pupil who 
has become prejudiced, needlessly perhaps, against his teach- 
et, must be disabused by kindness, especially in little things. 
Those roguish boys and girls—good natured, but thoughtless ; 
brimfall of fun, but meaning no harm—must not be harshly 
dealt with, but gently checked, and must be shown, that while 
there is a time and a place for all things proper, trifling with 
the precious time of school, with the rights of other pupils, 
and with the authority of the teacher, is a little too serious 
to be indulged in for mere sport. 

Then there is another class of pupils whose management 
requires great tact and prudence. We mean those children 
who are neglected and abused at home, and whose counte- 
hances so often wear the marks of sadness and of sorrow. 
They need the teacher’s utmost forbearance and especial 
compassion. ‘Tothem the world seems very hard. Teacher 
if you can make the hours spent in the school-room the sunny 
portion of each day to them; if you will allow them to see 
a friendly smile on your countenance, though they seldom 
or never see one on the faces of those who have the care of 
them at home, you will have the proud satisfaction of mak- 
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ing glad their sorrowful hearts, and, furthermore, you will 
have their hearty codperation in all good measures for the 
success of your school—A. P. Stone. 





DEFECTIVE EDUCATION. 


To form the perfect mind, there must be a full develop- 
ment of all the mental faculties. To give an impartial train- 
ing to each power of the mind should be the aim of teachers, 

But in many cases this is not done. Too often the mem- 
ory is almost the only faculty that receives any share of 
culture. The pupil is supplied with an abundance of facts, 
but not with the means of using them. 

But where there is an effort to cultivate the reasoning 
power, the proper means are not always used, Mathemat- 
ics in some shape is-considered to be the science for this 
purpose. The great mass of scholars never study anything 
else with a special view to this result. We would not under- 
rate the science of mathematics, but we hold that it will not 
of itself, give such a development of the reasoning faculty 
as is necessary, in the practical affairs of life, in mathemat- 
ical reasoning. The syllogistic process is indeed the same, 
but the premises are always certain and the result undoubted. 
There is no such thing as doubt or uncertainty. But how 
different isthe case in practical affairs. Mathematical, or 
demonstrative reasoning, is seldom or never used, while prob- 
able reasoning is of continual service. 

Again, ia mathematical reasoning the truth of testimony 
is easily decided, while the practical man knows well that 
he is obliged in many cases to decide upon the truth or falsity 
of evidences, and also to estimate the degree of possibility 
of various occurrences. 

In addition to this, the Taste, Imagination, and Moral 
feeings are neglected entirely, in most if not all of our com- 
mon schools. It may be said that morals and manners 
should be taught at home, ‘True, but when the circumstan- 
ces of the child are such that this can not be done, should he 
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therefore be deprived of all such instruction and be suffered 
to grow upa pest to society? Shall we expose ourselves to 
such terrible outbreaks of €n ignorant and depraved populace 
as recently occurred in New York? Let us learn wisdom 
from that impressive lesson. 

The writer would suggest the addition to our present or- 
dinary course of such studies as shall remedy the evil as far 
as possible. There are text-books on the “ Science of Right,” 
and the “ Science of Government,” which would instruct the 
pupil in morals, while the discussion of this topic would 
afford an excellent exercise for the reasoning powers. The 
natural sciences should also be studied to some extent. But 
over and above all, the teacher must be constantly on the 
alert for opportunities to cultivate these faculties. Make the 
pupil give the reason on every occasion when it is possible. 
The spirit of inquiry should be encouraged. Metaphysics, 
or the science of mind, is an excellent study for older classes. 
There is scarcely any study more interwoven with others 
and which throws more light on all branches than this. 

It is well to be systematic, but at the same time, care must 
be taken not to be mechanical. 

Let teachers be active, be earnest, be faithful in all these 
things, and by the blessing of Providence, their labors will 
be crowned with success, and “they shall in no wise lose 


M. 


their reward.” 


DON’T HELP TOO MUCH. 


WE believe that most teachers err in rendering too much 
help to their pupils. The true duty of the teacher is not to 
do, work for the pupil, but to lead him to accomplish it him- 
self. Itis often easier for the teacher to perform a difficult 
problem for a pupil than to give him a few leading hints 
which will enable him to work it out for himself. But it is 
not for the pupil’s good. His mind is to be benefited and 
strengthened by its own efforts, and not by the work of 
another. The teacher should constantly aim not to remove 
difficulties, but rather to teach his pupils how to overcome 
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them,—to cheer and encourage them in their endeavors, and 
inspire them with a suitable confidence in their own abilities, 
Teachers should always bear in nfind that “It is not what 
they do for their pupils that most benefits them, but that 
which they lead or encourage them to do for themselves.” 
True, instruction is not telling the pupil, but in teaching him 
how to learn, and when we have more of this in our schools, 
we shall have more practical and satisfactory results, more 
pupils who can THINK and give clear expression to their 
thoughts. 

Much of the aid given to pupils should be indirect rather 
than direct; that is, they should by a few pertinent inciden- 
tal questions, be led in the right direction and then left, with 
words of encouragement, to goalone. But while we caution 
teachers against rendering an excess of help, we would still 
more strongly caution them against the greater evil of leav- 
ing their pupils to feelings of discouragement. Inspire them 
with a feeling that they can do, and then in most cases, they 
will do whatever is judiciously required of them, but never 
leave them to despond or to feel that your requirements are 
more or greater than they have the power to meet. 


DULL SCHOLARS. 


1n nearly every school we shall find some pupils who are 
quick, prompt and intelligent, ever ready to perform alk re- 
quired duties; others, naturally bright enough, who are 
heedless and indolent; and also others whose intellects 
are dull and sluggish and whose perceptions and facul- 
ties are far from being keen or active. With a school 
composed entirely of the first class, the teacher’s work would 
be comparatively light and really pleasant, while with one 
of the second class, the teacher would be constantly annoyed 
by habits of inattention and carelessness. But with a school 
of dull pupils,—those whose intentions and efforts are praise- 
worthy,—but whose abilities are limited, for whom it is 
slow work and hard work to learn,—the teacher’s patience 
and tact will, sometimes, be severely taxed. 
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Now, nearly every teacher will have under his charge some 
of these dull pupils, and he should feel an earnest desire to 
do them good,—to strengthen their minds and encourage 
their efforts. Yet, is it not too true that this class is too 
much overlooked and that the teacher’s labors, smiles and 
encouragement, are, often, all bestowed upon the bright pu- 
pils who comprehend so readily and who recite so smoothly 
and accurately ? There is certainly nothing wrong in being 
pleased with those who are always prompt and accurate. 
Such ought to be commended for well doing,—but while the 
true teacher will commend and encourage the active, he will 
not neglect to use every proper means for cheering, inspiring 
and aiding the less fortunate pupils whose mental eyes are 
** dim,” and whose mental ears are “ dull of hearing.” 

But, asks the teacher, what can I do with these dull and 
slow ones? We answer :— 

1. Be “kind to them. Make them feel that you are their 
friend, and wish to do them good. 

2. Be patient with them. Daily they will make blunders, 
and daily fall short of your wishes and expectations. But 
so long as they do as well as they can, be patient and hope- 
ful. In due time you shall see fruits of your labor. 

3. Encourage them. If they make trifling advances give 
them a kind word, and thus cheer their hearts and animate 
them for greater effort. 

4, Cause your more active and intelligent pupils to feel a 
sympathy for, and interest in these dull ones. Your own ex- 
ample will be all-powerful in this direction. 

5. Never laugh at or ridicule their blunders. Many a dull 
youth whose mental eyes were just beginning to see, has had 
all hope crushed out of him by the sneers or ridicule of his 
teacher or a fellow pupil, at some mistake or blunder. 

Teacher! feel that you are in the highest and truest sense, 
accomplishing your noble mission, when you are leading on- 
ward, and cheering upward into the path of light and wisdom, 
those whose way, by nature or circumstances, is crowded with 
»bstacles. 
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For the Common School Journal. 
A NEW SCHOOL YEAR. 


Since the last number of the Journal was issued, many 
thousands of children in Connecticut have begun a new 
school year. Most have gone back to school willingly; a 
few, we hope not many, have been compelled to go by their 
parents. A long vacation has made the school-room a wel- 
come place, and the teacher an acceptable person. Books 
and lessons have been exchanged for play; excursions to the 
mountains and the sea-side by the teacher are ended, and 
work, steady, hard, work in school, is the order of the day 
for all. It seems a long time to next summer. Many days 
and weeks we must go to school before this play-time comes 
round again. 

Well, we have enjoyed our rest, and have no right to com- 
plain if toil follows. Right to complain? the work before 
us is itself a pleasure, and though vacations are pleasant, we 
would not have them last always. 

Then we should miss the return of happy children, with 
new books and eager minds. Then we should miss our 
chance of making a mark on the world through the instruc- 
tion of “the rising generation.” Then we should miss the 
reward which comes from the blessing on our name and our 
labors, from honorable men and virtuous women. No in- 
deed, we have no complaint to make. Welcome rather be 
the return of school time and school work, since it brings 
back with all its cares and all its anxieties, the opportunity 
of doing good and the means of serving our generation as 
well asthe means ofour own growth and our own enjoyment. 
We envy not those who have nothing todo. So long as health 
and strength allow, a man has no right to be idle, and no 
true teacher complains that the school-bell summons him 
to his accustomed duties. Were he out of school he would 
feel an aching void which nothing can fill. 

His very fingers would itch to get hold of the crayons and 
the pointer, and he would be stopping the children in the 
street to teach them geography and arithmetic. 

Vou. XI. 
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But the beginning of a new year is a time for good reso- 
lutions. The mistakes of the past must not be repeated ; 
the want of due diligence must be atoned for so far as pos- 
sible; deficiencies of character must not be so glaring ; stead- 
iness of purpose must be a more constant possession ; love of 
the work must be deeper, and all our efforts must be wiser 
and more judicious. Fellow teachers, have you begun the 
year with a strong conviction that you are doing a good 
work, and a firm faith in the results of honest, faithful teach- 
ing ? 

Is the worth of a human mind and soul greater in your 
eyes than ever before? Is growth in knowledge and virtue 
seen to be a more valuable thing than before, and are you 
sure that their results are valuable only as they are combin- 
ed, and not as they are unnaturally divorced from each other ? 
Then there is enough to do, and no work is holier than yours, 
none gives such opportunities or yields such fruits. 

Let us go to it with fresh zeal; let us bring to it all the 
knowledge which vacation has furnished, and all the stores 
of our past experience. Letit be our firm resolve that in 
every respect our schools shall be better than they were 
last year; betterin the spirit we manifest and in the instruc- 
tion we give; better in the example we set, and in the pa- 
tience and wisdom every lesson shall manifest. 





WHAT IS EDUCATION. 


Tue true end of education is to unfold and direct our whole 
nature. Its office is to call forth powers of every kind— 
power of thought, affection, will, and outward action; power 
to observe, to reason, to’ judge, to contrive; power to adopt 
good ends firmly, and to pursue them efficiently ; power tp 
govern ourselves and to influence others; power to gain 
and to spread happiness. Reading is but an instrument; 
education is to teach its best use. The intellect was created, 
not to receive passively a few, words, dates, facts, but to be 
active for the acquisition of truth. Accordingly education 
should labor to inspire a profound love of truth, and to teach 
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the processes of investigation. A sound logic, by which we 
mean the science or art which instructs us in the laws of rea- 
soning and evidence, in the true methods of inquiry, and in 
the sources of false judgments, is an essential part of a good 
education. And yet how little is done to teach the right 
use of the intellect,in the common modeg of training, cither 
by rich or poor. Asa general rule, the youag are to be made, 
as far as possible, their own teachers—the discoverers of 
truth—the interpreters of nature—the framers of science. 
They are to be helped to help themselves. They should be 
taught to observe and study the world in which they live, to 
trace the connection of events, to rise from particular facts 
to general principles, and then to apply these in explaining 
new phenomena. Such is a rapid outline of the intellectual 
education, which, as far as possible, should be given to all 
human beings; and with this moral education should go hand 
in hand. In proportion as the child gains knowledge, he 
should be taught liow to use it well—how to turn it to the 
good of mankind. He should study the world as God’s 
world, and as the sphere in which he is to form interesting 
connections with his fellow creatures. A spirit of humanity 
should be breathed into him from all his studies. In teach- 
ing geography the physical and moral condition, the wants, 
advantages and striking peculiarities of different nations, and 
the relation of climates, seas, rivers, mountains, to their char- 
acters and pursuits, should be pointed out, so as to awaken 
an interest in man wherever he dwells. History should be 
constantly used to exercise the moral judgment of the young, 
to call forth sympathy with the fortunes of the human race, 
and to expose to indignation and abhorrence that selfish am- 
bition, that passion for dominion, which has so long deluged 
the earth with blood and woe. And not only should the ex- 
citement of just moral feeling be proposed in every study, 
the science of morals should form an important part of every 
child’s instruction. One branch of ethics should be partic- 
ularly insisted on by the government. Every school estab- 
lished by law should be specially bound to teach the duties 
of the citizen to the State, to unfold the principles of free in- 
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stitutions, and to train the young to an enlightened patriot- 
ism.—Dr. Channing. 

The object of the science of education is to render the 
mind the fittest possible instrument for discovering, applying, 
or obeying the laws under which God has placed the uni- 
verse.— Wayland. , 

We regard education as the formation of the character; 
physical, intellectual and moral; as the process by which our 
faculties are developed, cultivated and directe 4, and by which 
we are prepared for our station and employment, for useful- 
ness and happiness, for time and eternity. 

W. C. Woodbridge. 

All intelligent thinkers upon the subject now utterly dis- 
card and repudiate the idea that reading and writing, with 
a knowledge of accounts, constitute education. The lowest 
claim which any intelligent man now prefers in its behalf is, 
that its domain extends over the three-fold nature of man; 
over his body, training it by the systematic and intelligent 
observance of those benign laws which secure health, impart 
strength, and prolong life; over his intellect, invigorating 
the mind, replenishing it with knowledge, and cultivating 
all those tastes which are allied to virtue ; and over his moral 
and religious susceptibilities also, dethroning selfishness, en- 
throning conscience, leading the affections outwardly in good 
will towards man, and upward in gratitude and reverence 
to God. 

Far above and beyond all special qualifications for special 
pursuits, is the importance of forming to usefulness and 
honor the capacities which are common to all mankinds The 
endowments that belong to all are of far greater consequence 
than the peculiarities of any. The practical farmer, the in- 
genious mechanic, the talented artist, the upright legislator 
or judge, the accomplished teacher, are only modifications 
or varieties of the original man. The man is the trunk; oc- 
cupations arid professions are only different qualities of the 
fruit it yields. The development of the common nature ; 
the cultivation of the germs of intelligence, uprightness, be- 
nevolence, truth that belong to all; these are the principal, 
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the aim, the end—while special preparations for the field or 
the shop, for the forum or the desk, for the land or the sea, 
are but incidents, . 

The great necessities of a race like ours, in a world like 
ours, are: a Body, grown from its elemental beginning, in 
health ; compacted with strength and vital with activity in 
every part; impassive to heat and cold and victorious over 
the vicissitudes of seasons and zones; not crippled by disease 
nor stricken down by early death; not shrinking from brav. 
est effort, but panting, like fleetest runner, less for the prize 
than for the joy of the race; and rejuvenant amid the frosts 
of age. A Mind, as strong for the immortal as is the body 
for the mortal, alike enlightened by the wisdom and beaconed 
by the errors of the past; through intelligence of the laws 
of nature, guiding her elemental forces, as it directs the limbs 
of its own body through the nerves of motion, thus making 
alliance with the exhaustless forces of nature for its strength, 
and clothing itself with her endless charms for its beauty, 
and wherever it goes, carrying a sun in its hand with which 
to explore the realms of nature, and reveal her yet hidden 
truths. And then a Moral Nature, presiding like a divinity 
over the whole, banishing sorrow and pain, gathering in 
earthly joys and immortal hopes, and transfigured and rapt 
by the sovereign and sublime aspiration To KNOW AND DO 
THE WILL oF Gov,— Horace Mann. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Dueres or District Committers. The school laws re- 
quire that “ the committee of every district shall, on or before 
the 15th day of September, make a written report to the 
* School Visitors of the town.” The blank forms for the facts 
required in this report were sent to the acting school visitors 
for distribution last winter. No district is entitled to any 
portion of the public money unless this report is daly made. 
If the district committee, after proper notice from the school 
visitors, fail to make this report, the fact should be mentioned 
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by the school visitors in their report to the Superintendent, 
and also in their February certificates to the Comptroller. 

Duties or Scuoot Visitors. The acting School Vis- 
itors are required by law, “to make a full annual report of 
the condition of the common schools of the town, and of all 
the important fact# concerning the same, to the Superintend- 
ent of common schools, on or before the first day of Octo- 
ber, annually, and to answer in writing, all inquiries that 
may be propounded to them on the subject of common schools 
by the Superintendent.” They are also required to prepare 
an abstract of such report to be read at the annual meeting 
of the town. 

In nearly all the towns of the state these annual reports 
are carefully prepared by the School Visitors, and transmit- 
ted to this office with the answers to the inquiries propound- 
ed in the circular issued, within the time specified. There 
are, however, every year, a few towns from which it is diffi- 
cult to get a full and complete report. The neglect or omis- 
sion of the school visitors of these towns, is not only the 
cause of much perplexity and additional labor in this office, 
but also subjects the towns to a forfeiture of the school 
money. Providential reasous may sometimes justify a 
delay, but in a majority of instances, it has been found that 
those towns which are wanting in reports at the proper time 
are those in which there is little public interest in schools, 
or those in which the schools are for some reason deficient 
in the requirements of the laws. 

The following are the amendments to the school laws, 
passed by the General Assembly, May session, 1863 ® 

CHAPTER VIII. 

An Act in addition to “ An Act concerning Education.” 

That in all cases where school districts have heretofore fix- 
ed or authorized their committee to fix a rate of tuition, 
in accordance with Chapter XLIII of the Public Acts of 
1859, but have neglected to make out and deliver the rate 
bills and assessments for the ‘same to the collector, within 


the time limited by Chapter LXII of the Public Acts of 
1840, such rate bills and assessments shall not be invalid 
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by reason of such neglect, but shall be valid and collecta- 
ble, ifin other respects according to law. 
_ Provided, That this act shall not affect any suit now pend- 
ing. 
Approved, June 19, 1863. 

It will be noticed that this act does not affect any cases 
under the present laws, passed in 1862.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Towns shall have the same powers and be subject to the 
same regulations, in taking and for school uses out build- 
ings, and convenient accommodations for schools, as are 
by law conferred on school districts, as provided in sec- 
tions twenty-four, twenty-five and twenty-six of Chapter III, 
of an “ An Act concerning Education,” passed May session, 
1856. Approved, June, 19, 1863, 


By the provisions of this act, towns may take land for 
school purposes, and-when an agreement can not be made 
with the owner in regard to the price, the value may be as- 
sessed by a committee appointed by the Superior Court. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Sec. 1. Whenever any school district shall impose a 
tax, the interest of all manufacturing and mechanical busi- 
ness now by law subject to taxation, whether carried on by 
corporations, copartnerships or individuals, except so far as 
the same may consist of real estate situated out of the dis- 
trict, shall be taxed in the school district where said business 
is located or carried on, whether the owner or owners reside 
therein or not, and said property shall not be taxed in any 
other school district. 

Sec. 2. An act in addition to, and in alteration of “;An 
Act concerning Education,” approved, July 1, 1862, being 
Chapter XXIII. of Public Acts passed May session, 1862, is 
hereby repealed. 

Approved, July 10, 1863. 


By the law of 1862, mercantile business was also taxed in 
the district in which it is located. The effect of this act is 
to leave this branch under the general laws. 

DAVID N. CAMP, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
New Britain, Sept. 18th, 1863. 
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MILITARY TERMS—Continvep. 


Paisapes. A fortification consisting of a row of ry sharpen- 

ed and set firmly in the ground. 

ParapveE. The assembling of troops ina prescribed manner. When 
equipped with arms it is called a dress-parade ; when without, undress. 

PaRALLELs. The deep trenches parallel to the general direction 
of a fort, by means of which the besiegers approach it. 

Parapet. The mass of earth or masonry, elevated so as to screen 
a place from a fire of the enemy. It is made so thick that a shot can 
not penetrate it. 

Park. A number of cannon arranged in close order; also, the 
place where they are. 

PAROL. 

PAROLE. 

Patroy. A small party under a non-commissioned officer, which 
goes through or around an encampment at night, to keep order. 

Picket. A small outpost guard. 

Pioneers. Bodies of soldiery provided with suitable implements, 
who go in advance to clear the way. 

Pratoon. One halfacompany. The two platoons are called re- 
spectively first and second platoons. 

PorntT-BLANK. Having a horizontal direction ; direct,—as, a point- 
blank shot. 

Pontoons. Boats, or inflated indineubber bags, upon which planks 
are placed to form a bridge. 

Port-FirE. A cylindrical case of paper, filled with a combustible 
material, and used, sometimes, in firing cannon. 

QUARTER-MASTER. The officer whose duty it is to provide the 
soldiers with quarters and clothing. The quarter-master’s department 
of the United States embraces officers of all grades, from the colonel 
commanding to captains. 

Ratxiy. To re-form disordered troops ; to bring skirmishers into 
close order ; to collect retreating troops for a new attack. 

Rampart. A broad embankment surrounding a fortified place. 
It includes the parapet and other raised works. 

Rank. The range of order or seniority in commission. 

Rank AnD Fitz. The corporals and privates of an. army, or 
those who parade in the ranks habitually. Lineal rank is the order 
of promotion by seniority. Brevet rank is honorary rank conferred 
for meritorious service. 

Rations. The daily allowance of meat, bread, and other provisions 
to a soldier. 

RECONNOISSANCE. The survey and examination of a portion of 
country, or any point, with a view to military movements. 

‘Recruit. Literally, a soldier enlisted to take a vacant place in 
a company ; commonly, any new soldier: 

Repan. A portion of fortification included in a single salient 


angle. 


i The word of honor given by a prisoner to his captor. 
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EDO UN Any small, isolated fort. It is usually defensible on 
sides. 

Recent. <A body of troops comprising ten companies, and 
commanded by a colonel. 

Recurations. A system of orders and instructions on all sub- 
jects connected with the management of the army. They are pub- 
lished together, and constitute “The Army Regulations.” 

Rewier. A division of the guard—usually one-third. These are 
called first, second, and third relief. The sentinels of each relief are 
on post for two hours and off for four. 

Reserve. A select body of troops held back for a decisive mo- 
ment. In light infantry, the compact nucleus upon which the skir- 
mishers rally. 

Retreat. The parade at sunset, when the evening gun is fired, 
and the flag taken down for the night. To retire from the front of 
the enemy. 

REVEILLE (revalya.) The early morning drum-beat and roll-call, 
usually accompanied by the morning gun. 

Revetment. Any wallor strengthening process of the earthworks 
of a fort. Sometimes a work is revetted with sand-bags or fascines. 
Permanent forts are revetted with masonry. 

Review. An inspection of troops under erms, by a commander, 
to ascertain the state of their discipline, equipments, etc. 

Ricocuet (rikoshet or rikosha.) The rebounding of a shot, usu- 
ally propelled by a small charge, and with the gun pointed at an ele- 
vation of less than ten degrees. By striking in more spots than one, 
it does greater damage. 

Ro.t-catis. Stated daily parades of the company, with or with- 
out arms, for calling the roll and seeing that every man is in his place. 

Roster. A list of officers and men, from which details for guard 
and other duties are made. 
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Mapison. We visited the schools in the East River and Neck 
Districts, August 20th. There were twenty pupils present in each 
school, the number registered being 29 in the first, and 28 in the 
second. These were ordinary district schools, with children of differ- 
ent ages, from four to fourteen, all in elementary studies. The schools 
appeared well, the lessons recited were fair. The school room in the 
East River District was very neat. 


East Haven; Woodward District. We attended the closing 
examination of this school with the acting School Visitor, Mr. Morris. 
The classes in reading appeared well and were closely questioned by 
the acting Visitor. His method of examination was excellent, and ena- 
bled him to determine the exact condition of the classes. This school 
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has been fortunate in having good teachers, but suffers from frequent 
changes. Mrs. E. Herrick, the last teacher, has been appointed As- 
sistant in the First Department of the Fair Haven schools. 


New Mirrorp. The schools of this place are gradually improv- 
ing. We have seldom heard better school reading than that of the 
higher departments of the Center school, under Mr. C. A. Todd, or 
more distinct enunciation than that in the lower department under 
Miss Nettleton. 

The school-houses of the town have been much improved and an 
entire uniformity of text-books has been secured. 

There are several private schools in the place. We had time to 
visit but one, a young Ladies’ school taught by Miss Spalding, from 
New York. Hon. A. B. Mygatt has taken a deep interest in this school, 
furnishing a building erected for this express purpose, and in other 


ways contributing to its efficiency. The appearance of the school was 
excellent. 


SHaron. : We met several friends of Education in this place. 
There are a few good school-houses in the town. But there is much 
need of improvement in school buildings, and more than all, there is 
needed a good public High School in the center of the town, with accom- 
panying departments of lower grade, in the place of the numerous 
small district schools which are now continued chiefly by the reve- 
nue from public funds. 


Normat Grapvuates. Of the members of the last graduating 
class of the State Normal School, Misses Butts, Cowles, Miller and 
Paddock, are teaching in New Haven; Miss Hotchkiss at Wolcott- 
ville, Mr. Johnson at Greenville; Mr. Hotchkiss at Fair Haven and 
Mr. Pratt at Belvidere N. J. 


Wotcortvitte. Mr C. B. McLean, late of Fair Haven, has been 
elected Principal of the Graded School in this place, and has com- 
menced his labors under very encouraging circumstances. The friends 
of popular education at Wolcottville are determined to have a good 
school. 

Winstep. A large and interesting Institute was held in this place 
early in September. More than one hundred Teachers were enrolled 
as members, and a good degree of interest prevailed throughout the 
session. ‘ 


Conn. State Teacuers’ Association. The next annual meeting 
of this Association will be held at Rockville. The exercises will 
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commence Thursday evening, October 29th, and continue through the 
day following. We have not yet seen any circular but learn that J. 
N. Bartlett, Esq., of the New Britain High School, and B. B. Whit- 
temore, Esq. of Norwich, are to lecture, and that more than the usual 
amount of time will be devoted to the discussion of subjects of interest 
to teachers. 

The citizens of Rockville have very generously proffered free enter- 
tainment to female teachers who may attend the meeting, and gentle- 
men will be accommodated at the Rockville House at reduced rates. 
Let us have a large meeting. Why not? 


TreAcHERS’ InstiTuTEs will be held at Durnam, Oct. 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th ; at Satem, Oct. 20th and 21st ; at Norwicn, Oct. 22d and 
23d; at Hesron, Oct. 27th, 28th and 29th, and at Gui_rorp, Nov. 
8d, 4th, 5th and 6th. 

' The place for the Institute in Fairfield county has not been fully 
determined, but it will probably be at Brookfield, Oct. 13th, 14th, 15th 
and 16th. Due notice will be given by circular and otherwise. 


Apo.tocy. We have been under the necessity of preparing the 
present and preceding number under very unfavorable circumstances. 
Until nearly time to go to press, we were depending upon some of 
our Associate Editors to furnish copy, but in each case they were pre- 
vented by illness or otherwise, from giving attention to the matter. 
This must be our apology for any lack of interest in the present issue. 


«> The excellent article of “Beulah B” will appear in our next. 
It was accidentally overlooked until too late for this number. 


& We would call special attention to our advertising pages. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


A Crass-Boox or Cuemistry, in which the latest facts and Principles of the 
Science are explained and applied to the arts of Life, and the phenomena of 
Nature. Designed for the use of Colleges and Schools. A new edition. En- 
tirely re-written. With over three hundred illustrations. By E. L. Youmans, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We are much pleased with the appearance of this volume, and think it will 
prove a very acceptable book to teachers and pupils. The numerous illustrations 
are well executed, and give an attractive appearance to the work. We commend 
it'to teachers. 
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A PRACTICAT, AND USEFUL BOOK. 


NOW READY, 


MODEL LESSONS. ON OBJECTS. 


E. A. SHELDON, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, OSWEGO, N. ¥. AUTHOR OF “MANUAL 
OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION,” ETC. 


PRICH, $1.50. 
The design of this work is to furnish a complete reference-book for Teachers 


in giving “Object Lessons.” It contains a number of detailed Lessons in each 
gree, together with a large list of Objects, with the names of such qualities a8 
are suitable to be developed in each Lesson, and such information on the various 
Objects referred to as will be of assistance to the Teacher. It presents a complete 

uated course of Developing Exercises and Instruction in Object Lessons, and 
is designed as a companion volume to “Elementary Instruction,” &c., &c. 


0G> Now ready, 3d Edition ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, by E. A. 
SHELDON. Price $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


September—2 ins. 124 Granp Street, New York. 





DICTIONARIES IN EnGLann.—There are at the room of the agent 
for Webster’s Dictionaries, at Mason and Hamilton’s, 374 Washing- 
ton street, specimen copies of six different editions of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, and also specimens of“ British and American Spelling Books,” 
and “The Illustrated Webster Reader,” also from the English press. 
No person can examine these volumes without realizing how very 

_great a popularity the name of Noah Webster has attained in Great 
Britain.— Boston Journal, July 23, 1863. 


Wasuineton City, April 20, 1860. 
The undersigned, desirous of expressing their views of “Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary,” give as the result of many years’ experience 
and observation as teachers, the following opinions : 

1st. Webster’s Lexicographical Works have been the pioneers of 
the English language in the United States for more than half a century. 

2d. The improvements which he has introduced, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, have been acknowledged wherever the English language is 

own. 

3d. “ Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary” is received as supreme 
authority for the origin, spelling, pronunciation, meaning and use of 
Words by seven-eighths of the people of the United States. 

4th. The “New Illustrated Edition” gives assurance that “Web- 
ster’s Dictionary” will continue to be the standard. 

SILAS L. LOOMIS, A. M., M. D., Prin. Western Academy. 
Prof. L. C. LOOMIS, A. M., Prin. Layfayetta Institute. 

R. D. BETRICH, A. M., Prin. Franklin Academy. 

C. MERCHANT, A. M., Prin. Central Academy. 

Also, similar testimony from PROF. Z. RICHARDS, Messrs, 
WRIGHT, of Rittenhouse Academy, NEWTON of Young Ladies’ 
Institute, TWIST, &c. 

1750 pages. 
F pg “ The eighty pages of Illustrations, comparable in fineness to bank 
notes, are worth the price of the book.—Ch. Herald. 
. WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, viz. 

I. The Primary, IV. Academic, 
If. Common School, V. Counting House, 
Ill. High School, VI. University, 
VII. Army and Navy Pocket. 


These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised 
within the last three or four years, been extensively regarded as the 
standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation, 
and as the BEST DICTIONARIES in use, are respectfully com- 
mended to teachers and others. ‘They are much more extensively 
sold and used than all others combined. — 

G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Publishers of Wehster’s Unabridged. 
**Get the Best.” Get the Handsomest. Get the Cheapest, 
Get Webster. 
October, 1863. 1mo. 





Youmans’ New Class-Book of Chemistry. 


DD. APPLETON ce CO,; 
443 & 445 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 


A NEW GLASS-BOOK ON CHEMISTRY, 


BY EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D. 
460 pages, 12mo., with 310 illustrations. Price $1.25. 


This is not so much a new edition as an entirely new work, re-written and re- 
illustrated throughout. It brings up the general subject to the latest moment, 
and contains a large amount of new and interesting matter not found in existing - 
chemical text-books. 

The new views of Heat, and the great principle of the Conservation and Cor- 
rellation of Forces, which may now be regarded as established in the scientific 
world, are first presented in Prof. Youman’s new work in a form suitable for class- 
room study. 

It also embraces many other results of recent investigation, as Spectrum An- 
alysis and the new elements discovered by it; Prof. Graham’s interesting views 
on Dyalysis and the colloid condition of matter; Berthelot’s remarkable re- 
searches in Organic Synthesis ; Prof. Tyndall’s brilliant discoveries concerning 
the offices of Aqueous Vapor in Nature, together with many other new facts and 
new explanations of old ones. The volume will also be found to embrace several 
of the interesting views advanced by the author in his lectures on the ‘‘ Chemistry 
of the Sunbeam.” 

The work is not intended as a technical book for chemists, but is written in a 
style suitable for popular reading and study. It is designed to convey that kind 
and amount of information upon the subject of chemistry and its application to the 
arts of daily life, and the phenomena of nature, which are now indispensable to a 
good general education. 

A copy will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher remitting 62 cents. 


D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
HEAT CONSIDERED AS A MODE OF MOTION. 


Being a course of twelve Lectures, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Joun Trnpatt, F. R. S., author of ‘“ The Glaciers of the 
Alps.” One volume, 12mo, with 101 illustrations ; cloth, $2. 

“No one can read Dr. Tyndall’s book without being impressed with the inten- 
sity of the author’s conviction of the truth of the theory which it is his object to 
illustrate, or with the boldness with which he confronts the difficulties which he 
encounters * * * * * * * Dr, Tyndall’s is the first work in which the 
undulatory or mechanical theory of heat had been placed in a popular light ; but 
we are sure that no one, however profound his knowledge upon the subject of 
which it treats, will rise from its perusal without a feeling that he has been both 


gratified and instructed in a high degree while reading its pages.” 
London Reader. 


D. APPLeTon & Co. will send to any address, post paid, the above book 


on receipt of $2. 
October, 1863. Imo. 













RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


QUACKENBOS’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


12mo. 288 pages. Muslin. 75 Cents. 





This new School-book, by the well-known and popular author of works on Com- 
position and Rhetoric, presents many / pregpan 4 and invaluable improvements both in the 


treatment and in the arrangement of thesubject-matter. Only a few of these can be 
mentioned here. 


DEFINITIONS are approached means of preliminary illustration, which makes 
their abstract language intelligible, while it is in process of learning. 

Worps are classified under the parts of speech, entirely and exclusively, according 
to their use. 

Tue Ruves or Syntax are not left till the end of the book, but are introduced as 
they are needed, in connection with ae arsing. Thus is avoided the 
absurdity (inevitable in all books that keep back the Rules of Syntax) of requir- 
ing a pupil to give the case of nouns in instances in which he can have no possible 
clue to it. 

Tue MartrTer is divided into Lessons of convenient length, followed, in every case, by 
a practical Exercise, which immediately applies, in every variety of way, the 
principles just learned. 

A Brier and rational method of analyzing sentences is presented, not incumbered 
by technical terms, not perplexing to the teacher, or requiring labor on his part 
to make it available. 

DirFicutttes are boldly met and clearly dealt with. There is no non-commitalism. 
A Lesson is expressly devoted to the explanation of perplexing constructions. 

Tue Book aims to educate, in the true sense of that word—to draw out the pupil’s 
powers of thought—to make his mastery of language intelligent and not mechan- 
ical, and to render Grammar as attractive a study as it has heretofore been re- 

ulsive. 

Soun of our leading institutions, which have adopted QuaCKENBOs’s GRAMMAR, 
inform us that it works to a charm in the school-room, exceeding their most san- 
guine anticipations, and pleasing alike teacher and pupil. It has just been 


INTRODUCED INTO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO. 





Hon. Anson Situ, late School Commissioner for the State of Ohio, says: “I 
have repeatedly taken it up and examined test points; and I have reached the con- 
clusion that no better work of the kind has come under my notice.” 

H. A. Dearpory, A. M., Principal Clinton Liberal Institute, N. Y.: “1 regard it as 
superior to any Grammar yet published.” 

J. E. Gurrner, Pres. Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio: “ Its arrangement is 
excellent, its illustrations pertinent, and its explanations of difficult constructions in- 
genious. Its new and original features commend themselves at once to every gram- 


Rev. G. R. Moore, Pres. Lyons Female College, Lyons, Iowa: “ We like it better 
than any heretofore submitted for examination.” 

Erastus Everett, late Pres. College of New Orleans: “ The Grammar which you 
have given us is by far the best that has made its appearance.” 

Txos. Witson, Principal McVeytown (Pa.) Academy: “ It is by far the best work 
on the subject with which I am acquainted.” 

P. H. Hurcutson, Superintendent of Schools, Weston, Vt.: “I am unbounded in 
my admiration of this book. Jt is par excellence the Grammar of Grammars.” 

W. R. Puen, Principal Union Schools, New Philadelphia, Ohio: “I have nowhere 
seen such a rational, such an accurately critical, and such an eminently simple pre- 
sentation of the subject of Grammar.” 

Rev. James Gitmour, Principal Ballston Spa (N. Y ) Academy: “It is plain 
practical, and interesting, and an improvement over all other Grammars with which i 
am acquainted.” 

W. A. GREENE, Principal Monroe Presbyterian Academy, Ohio: “It possesses all 
the advantages which you claim for it, and in several respects is superior to any 
Grammar that Ihave ever used.” 


{S> Single copies, for examination, sent at half-price. The most favorable terms 
made for introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 
July, 1863.] 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 





TEACHERS LOOKING FOR THE 


“BEST TEXT-BOOKS” 


WILL PLEASE EXAMINE THE 


“NATIONAL SERIES,” Published by A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
A copy of their Catalogue is sent to any address, post-paid, on application. 
AMONG THEIR TEXT-BOOKS ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


1st. The Unrivaled Series of Geographies. 

By James MonTeITH AND Francis MCNALLY. A little work on the object method 
of Teaching Geography is in preparation, and will be ready in a few weeks, designed 
to take the place of “First Lessons in Geography,” by James Monteith. 

2d. The Established System of Mathematics. 


By Cartes DAvizs, LL. D. New Edition of his Arithmetical Course just pub- 


lished. 
3d. The Popular Series of Readers and Spellers. 
By Parker & Watson. Books that are rapidly finding their way into thousands 
of schools, and are winning the admiration of all Teachers who use them. 
4th. The Approved System of English Grammar. 
By S. W. Car, of the Cortland Academy, N. Y. Illustrated by a splendid Chart 


and Key. 
5th. The Standard Histories of Mrs. Willard. 
Embracing “History of the United States,” and “Universal History ;”’ also “English 
History,” by A. B. Berard; “Roman History,” by F. W. Ricord—which are often 
accompanied by “Dwight’s Grecian and Roman Mythology.” 


6th. The Beautiful and Practical Text-Book on Natural Philosophy. 


Translated and Edited by W. G. Peck, from “Ganot’s Popular Physics.’’ Well de- 
signed to follow “Norton’s First Book in Natural Philosophy,” and is the great Text- 
Book of the day. 


7th. The Principles of Chemistry, applied to Agriculture and the Arts. 


Embracing the most recent discoveries in the Science. By Jonn A. Porter, Yale 
College. A Box of Chemicals is also prepared to accompany the book, costing only 


8th. Prof. Wood’s New Botany 
Is the great Text-Book for all our best institutions, and generally introduced. 


9th. Mansfield’s Political Manual, and Howe’s Young Citizen's Cate- 
chism, 
Are books which teach the pupil to understand the principles of his Government. 


10th. Pujol and Van Norman’s Complete French Olass-Book. 


Embracing Grammar-Reading, Conversation, Correspondence, and Dictionary, is 
pronounced far superior to all other French books for schools. 

Some one hundred other different Text-Books could be added to this list. Descri 
tions of each, however, can be found in A. S. BARNES & BURR’S DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, which teachers are invited to send for. Address 

A. 8. BARNES & BURR, New York. 


Professor Wood’s Botany. 


BARNES & BURR, Publishers of the National Series of Standard School Books 
51 and 53 John Street, New York, would respectfully announce a new work, entitled, 
OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTAN Y, designed for beginners in the science, and calcu- 
lated to inspire a love for the study of plants and flowers. By yoo pen Wood. Price 
$1.25. This book will be published March 20th. The book is filled with illustrations. 

BARNES & BURR publish the “Comp.ere Ciass-Boox 1n Botany,” by Professor 
Wood, now the chief standard in all our best institutions. Price $2.50. 





